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CYRIL SCOTT
and Verdi would not have taken over Wag-nerian   accessories   at   the   end   of  his   career. Cyril Scott has somehow  achieved an absence of tonality in setting these purely tonal things. The best instances of which are to be found as already mentioned in his Passacaglia for orchestra No. 1 (on the Irish Famine Song) and in his use of The Girl I left behind me in the piano meditation   Sea-Marge.      As   an   example  of Scott's free treatment of ancient melodies, I would mention his pianoforte piece founded on the thirteenth century tune Burner is icumen in. The composer here treats the intonation of the leading note as arbitrarily as the early medieval singers themselves would probably do. The note is B flat as often as it is B natural.     The fact that the piece ends on an F major chord with a terrific glissando (including B natural) does not greatly assist the anxious enquirer after scales and tonalities. The old Welsh tune, AH through the Night, and the   Irish   melody,   The   Wild Hills of Clare, however still preserve the feeling of a steady tonic centre, although doubtless there are a few anxious moments for those who keep the more generally accepted harmonies in mind. With the violin pieces, Cherry Ripe, and the beautiful Irish  air,   The   Gentle Maiden,  the modern atmosphere or aroma, call it what youi-tavi   and   the   Snake,   his   Paradisea are thos' nature t ance, fo
